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With  thc  1937  DOMCeric  crop  indiotco  as  or  AuousT  I  to  be  3,200,000  balcs  LAROtR  than 

THC    RRCVI0U9    CROR.    THC   lORLD   SUPPLY   Of   AMERICA*   COTTIM    FOR   THE    CURRENT   SEASON    IS  INDICATED 
TO   IE    ABOUT   2,200,000   BALES   LARGER   THAN    IN  THE   PREVIOUS   SEASON    IN   SPITE    Or  A    DECREASE  or 
ONE    MILLION    SALES    IN    THE    ,ARRY-0VER.      WHILE   THE  VORLO    CONSUMPTION   OF    AMERICAN   COTTON  IN 
1936-37    INCREASED  MATERIALLY,    IT  VA3   LESS   THAN   AVERAGE  AND   MUCH    LESS   THAN    THE  PRESENT 
ESTIMATE    or   THE    1937  CROP. 
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Cotton  consuuption  Tenot  to  uovc  with  oencral  inoustkial.  production.    Thc  HiOHCft  lcvcl 

or    INOUBTRIAL    PKOOUCTION   AT   THC    aCOINNINQ    OT  THC    1937-36    SEASON    THAN    A    yCAR    CARLICR  AND 
PROSPECTS    FOR    THC    UAINTCMANCC    OP    A    rAtRLV    HI  OH    LEVEL    DURING    THE    UONTh  3    lUyCOIATCLV  AHCAQ 
ARC    FAVORABLC    TO    A    CONTlNuCO    HIQH    LCVCL    OP    OOuCSTIC    CONSUWPTION.      ThC    LARGER  SUPPLIES  OP 
COTTON    AND    LOwCR    PRICES    ARE    ALSO    PAVORABLC    TO    A    HIGH    LEVEL    OF    COTTON    CONSUMPTION.  COTTON 
CONSUMPTION,    HOWEVER,    HAS    DCEN    ()UITE    HlQH    IN   RELATION  TO    INDUSTRIAL    PRODUCTION    FOR  THC 
PAST    YEAR    AND    A    HALF,    ANO    SALES    OF    COTTON    COOOS    HAVE    SEEN    SELOK    OUTPUT    FOR    SEVERAL  MONTHS. 


DO^£ESTIC  ■DE^^AI^D 


That  constuner  incomes  ejid.  the  demand  for  f arn  products  in  th?  tJiiited 
Stat'^r.  -will.'be  relatively  stable  during  the  next  few  months,  £nd  pi-obably 
for  the  remainder  of  1937,  is  indicated  by  a  revie^r  of  business  conditions 
affecting  consumer  purchasing  power.    In  that  event,  the  incomes  of  ;-uir'ban 
consuir.ers  during  the  last  half  of  1937  are  likely  to  average  between  ,,5' 
and  10  percent  greater  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1936*  •  Since 
cons-omer  incomes  were  increasing  rapidly  during  the  last  6  months  of  -1936, 
the  increase  for  1937  over  1936  probably  i-rill  be  greater  during  the  early 
thail  in  the  late  months  of  the  period. 

Wifh  allovrances  for  seasonal  variation,  industrial  production, 
factory  employment  and  incomes  of  industrial  workers  were  slightly  lOvirer 
in  June  thajn  in  the  immediately  preceding  months  (see  table  on  l?.3-t  page)* 
Incomplete  data  for  July  indicate  little  net  change  for  the  month,  although 
the  subsidence- of  laior  disputes  early  in  the  month  rosulted  in  a  'slight 
increase  in  activity.    Additional  greater  than  seasonal  declines  w:aich 
might  occur  "before  fall  are  not  likely  to  materially  affect  consu^T^^er 
puxchasihg^  jwwer.    In  several- very  important  industries  output  continues 
well  in.  «xcess  of  new  business,  hut  backlogs  ma;^'-  be  sufficient  to  ke&p 
them  going  with  little  more  than  the  usual  summer  recession  until  a  larger 
volume  of  new  orders  is  received* 

Business  forecasters  are  generally  optimistic  with  respect  to 
the  trend  of  industrial  activity  after  the  usual  fall  pick-up  "begins. 
Among  the  reasons  most  commonly  cited  for  expecting  a  continuance  at 
that  tima  of  last  year's  marked  upswing  of  business  are  the  excellent 
crop  prospects,  decreased  labor  unrest,  generally  improved  business 
sentimenij,.  easy  credit,  the  still  large  replcxcement  needs  arising 
from  purcliases  deferred  daring  the  depression,  improved  world  trade 
conditions,  and  the  general  impetus  of  the  recover;;/  movement.  Ihere 
appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  still  in  tne  advancing  jjhase  of 
the  business  cycle,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  upward  movement  which 
has  cnaracteriaed  most  of  the  period  since  early  1933  will  be  continued.- 

Consideration  of  the  sitiaation  prevailing  in  the  several  industries 
contributing  most  importantly  to  industrial  production,  however,  does 
not  point  to  much  additional  improvement  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  at  least.     The  marked  upswing  of  industrial  activity  during  1936 
and  early  1937,  as  measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Index  of  Industrial 
Productiooi,  was  largely  a  result  of  increases  in  the  output  of  steel 
and  textiles,  and  to  a  mch  lesser  extent  automobiles  and  minerals. 
Steel,  of  course,  reflected  larger  production  of  many  different  ti^pes 
of  finished  products.    In  view  of  the  recent  high  operating  rates  in 
these  indiistrids,  .-uid  the  loss  favorable  outlook  for  textiles,  any 
further  big  increases  in  industrial  o^atput  this  year  will  have  to  come 
largely  from  sources  other  than  those  which  contributed  most  to  the  rise 
in  1936.    Eventually,  the  construction  iiidustry  is  counbed  upon  to 
furnish  the  neceesary  stimulus  for  en  c.dditional  cyclical  upswing. 
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Recently,  however,  'building  activity  has  "been  rather  disappointing, 
and  a  continuance  of  the  sharply  increased  costs  may  keep  construction 
activity  near  present  levels  until  rents  cr.tch  up  v/ith  building  costs 
or  potenti-'J  home  Vjyers  become  ccnvinci^d  uhat  the  rise  is  not  meroiy 
temporary. 

The  effects  on  bi:.sines3  activity  of  large  crops  may  be  over- 
emphasized,   Lar.30  cro"OG  meon  increased  hardness  for  tra^isportation, 
processiiig  and  marketing  agencies,  but  such  increases  ray  not  be  large 
in  relation  to  total  industrial  activity.    G-ood  crops  this  year  \7ill 
add  somewh:-,t  to  fann  income,  even  thoagh  the  larger  qu^-ntitiv^s  in  most 
cases  will  be  sold  at  lower  prices.    Mirkatings  of  livestock  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  will  be  s;fu.ill,  with  prices  higher.     The  present 
prospects  are  that  farm  income  will  not  increase  during  the  marketing 
sea-son  now  beginning  as  m-j.ch  as  during  other  recovery  years,  although 
it  will  be  more  evenly  distributed  geographically  than  in  the  drought 
years.     The  accompanying  table,  showing  indax  numbers  of  total  crop 
production  and  of  industrial  production  h;:  years  since  1919,  indicates 
that  the  influence  of  large  crops  on  general  business  conditions  may 
be  easily  ohscured  by  other  factors. 


Index  numbers  of  crop  production  and  of  industrial  production, 

United  States,  1919-36 


:  Industrial  production  1/ 

Year 

:            All  crops 

;  (I'.E.B.) 

:          (1924-29  ^  100) 

:          (1923-25  =  100) 

1919 

:  89 

90 

1920 

:  101 

72 

1921 

:  77 

75 

1922 

69 

99 

1923  ; 

90 

95 

1924  ; 

95 
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:  106 
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:  105 
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:  97 
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1  95 

86 

1931  J 

104 

69 

1932  : 

90 

70 

1933  ; 

:  82 

75 

1934  ; 

70 

82 

1935  : 

86 

97 

1935  : 

2/  81 

?/  115 

Ij   Crop  years. 

2/  Prelimi 

nary,             0/  11-month  average* 

In  view  of  the  ahsence  of  specific  factors  pointing  to  either 
large  increases  or  decreases  during  the  remainder  of  1937  in  the  output 
of  the  individual  industries  contributing  m.ost  importaJitly  to  industrial 
production,  a  period  of  relative  stability  seems  to  be  the  most  logicaJ. 
expecta.tion.     Since  consumer  incomes  and  demraid  for  farm  products 
fluctuate  less  than  industrial  activity,  there  is  at  present  no  reason 
to  expect  cJiy  major  changes  in  domestic  demand  until  1938. 


FOREIGN  DEilAUD 


In  recent  months  there  has  be'=n  an  increasing  ntunber  of  indications 
that  the  world  trade  situation  has  greatly  improved.     The  Ifconcmist,  a 
British  publication,  reports  tliat  vrorld  trade  "has  already  recovered  to 
the  pre-deprcs"5ion  level",  n,3  s.  result  of  ircreased  activity  In  the  indus- 
trial nations  and  greater  purchrring  power  of  countries  supplyin:'  the  raw 
materials.     These  developments,  however,  hnve  not  been  reflected  in  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  export  oatle'^s  for  A^i'^rioan  farm  -products.  The 
physic?!  volume  of  exports  of  /jierican  far:.;  products  declined  steadily  from 
Febraary  to  Jane.     The  index  f^^r  Juno  was  ^6  perceno  of  pr^^-war  compared  with 
an  average  of  55  '^'^^  the  crop  year  193'5-37  ^-^^        '^^^  the  crop  year  19J5~36« 

Now  that  the  anticipated  "better- ihan-averag^-"  crons  are  actually 
being  harvested,  the  volume  of  agricraltural  e-q)orts  for  193T~33  is  expected 
to  show  a  marked  increase  over  recent  years.     This  increase  in  voliomc  of 
agricultural  exports  is  exoected,  not  only  becausp-  of  abundant  crops  in  the 
United  3tates,  but  because  of  liiited  harvests  in  many  foreign  countries  and 
a  generally  favorable  world  trado  situation,     Weather  and  insects  hcve  re- 
duced crops  in  some  foreign  countries;  others  have  bc.low-nomal  carryo".  er 
because  of  previous  small  harvests.     Some  coar.tries  are  no  longer  so  intent 
upon  self-sufficiency  in  food  production,  having  found  this  a  more  difficult 
or  less  desirable  goal  than  it  appeared  to  be  during  the  depression.  Many 
^o\intrios  are  seeking  a  leveling  of  tariff  barriers,  abandcnncnt  of  subsidies, 
and  more  open  :r.arkets  for  most  of  the  rsajor  crops. 

Wheat  may  be  used  as  an  example  of  tr-::nds  in  this  direction.  In 
Germany  the  special  reduced  import  duty  on  wncot  permitted  under  certain  con- 
ditions has  been  further  cut  from  93  cents  to  11  cents  a  bushel.     The  Nether- 
lands monopoly  tax  leviable  on  wheat  imports  (equivalent  to  an  ir.port  duty) 
has  been  reduced  from  30  cents  to  I5  cents  a  bushel.     In  Sweden,  the  tax  levied 
on  imports  of  wheat  for  milling  purposes  has  been  reduced  from  10  to  3§  cents 
a  bushel.     This  is  a  special  Swedish  tax  in  addition  to  t":ie  customs  duty  of 
approximately         cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  imports. 

The  Irisxi  Free  State  has  abolished  her  previous  wheat  import  duty,  but 
with  certain  restrictions.     In  Eonmark  the  surtaxes  on  lard  wheat  have  been 
abolished,  eliminating  the  previous  tax  disparity  between  Lard  and  soft  wheat. 
The  Danish  import  control  system,  however,  has  been  prolor.ged  through  karch  193^ 
Belgium  has  suspended  the  special  licence  fees  for  wheat  imports.     Even  Poland, 
normally  an  exporting  country,  has  modified  her  grain  export  control  by  estab- 
lishing reduced  export  quotas  for  August  ^jid  September. 

G-eneral  world  economic  ii.iprovsnrnt  points  to  generally  increased  buy- 
ing power.     This  improvement,  together  witl:  the  decrease  in  import  restric- 
tions, will  lead  to  increased  foreign  demand  for  some  agricultural  co:anodities 
produced  in  the  United  States.     Increased  forei.-^  production  of  some  crops, 
such  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  will  prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  improved  demand  situation.    A  few  United  States  export  crops, 
s\ich  as  wheat  and  pears,  have  the  double  advantage  this  season  nf  a  large  pros- 
pectivo  domestic  production  and  relatively  little  foreign  competition. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  general  level  •^f  wholesale  prices  at  Si percent  of  the  I926 
--average        early  August,  was  a  little  lower  than  the  recent  high  point  in 
mid-Jxine  (S?.^  percent)  when  prices  had  practically  ro/-Tainel  the  recpvery 
high  of  last  April.     The  present  level  of  prices  is  expected  to  he  main- 
tained or  increased  slightly  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  decline  froa  April  to  June  reflected  a  sharp  drop  in  prices  of 
farm  products,  and  a  moderate  decrease  in  prices  of  foods.     Wholesale  prities 
of  fam  products  are  now  slightly  below  the  laid-June  average,  whereas  prices 
of  nonagri cultural  commodities,  particularly  foods  and  house  furnishing  goods, 
have  genewilly  increased.     Slight  declines  since  mid-June  have  occurred  only 
in  huildlng  materials,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  miscellaneous  coranodlties. 

Prices  of  raw  materials,  semi-manufactured  articles  and  finished 
products  now  range  between  85  and  89  percent  of  the  I926  average,  the  greatest 
gain  in  the  last  12  months  occurring  in  prices  of  serai-manufactured  articles. 
Since  early  1933.  prices  of  finished  products  have  gained  ])G  percent,  semi- 
manufactured articles  5^  percent,  and  raw  materials,  which  declined  furthest 
in  the  depression,  have  gained       percent  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  fin- 
ished products. 

The  ratio  of  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  to  wholesale  prices  of 
n onagri cultural  products  for  the  week  ended  August  7         93  percent  of  the 
pre-war  level,  compared  with  9^  f'^r  'the  corresponding  week  last  year  and  93 
two  years  ag<».     The  rati©  reached    IO3  percent  in  early  April  1937* 

The  cnmhined  index  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  currencies  of  7  foreign 
countries  which  take  about  fO  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  was  un- 
changed from  May  to  June,  with  price  changes  in  no  country  varying  more  than 
1  percent.     Since  early  July  the  trend  has  been  upward. 

PriCes  in  England  have  increased  moderately  since  early  June  and  are 
now  20  percent  above  the  July  average  a  year  ago.     Prices  in  France  have 
risen  sharply  following  the  second  devaluation  of  the  franc.     The  rise  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  price  of  imported  products.     Prices  in  G-ermaxiy  con- 
tinue to  rise  slowly,  despite  the  rigid  governmental  control.     In  Japan, 
prices  declined  in  June  from  the  recovery  high  in  April,  but  recent  cables 
indicate  that  commodity  prices  in  Japan  have  developed  a  strong  upward  tend- 
ency. 
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PRICES  RECEIVE!)  A'lD  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


The  general  level  of  prioes  received  by  frrmcrs  for  form  products  in 
mid-July  was  125  percent  of  pro-war,  coiupai^ed  with  12'4  in  Juae  and  115  in 
July  1936.    The  level  of  prices  paid  by  far.?.er3  rcr  all  cormodities  was  133 
percent  of  the  pre-war  average  for  July  compared  v.ith  I34  for  June  (revised 
figure)     and  123  a  year  earlier.      The  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices 
paid  by  farmers  was  94  in  July  corpai-ed  with  93  in  Juno  and  July  a  year  ago. 
The  ratio  of  101  percent    in  January  1936  was  thu  highest  reached  during  the 
recovery. 

Changes  in  market  prices  from  mid-Jvly  to  mid-August  indicate  that 
the  general  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  has  declined  slightly. 
Pr  ices  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  wheat  aiid  corn  arc  somewhat  loweri 
whilu  prices  of  hogs  and  cattle  Ajre  up.    For  most  other  commodities,  the 
changes  in  price  botv;een  the  two  periods  -.vcro  insignificant. 

The  outlook  is  for  sorno  further  decline  from  Au'just  to  September 
in  the  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  although  ?.;-.y  decrease  probably 
will  bo  slight,  vath  very  mixed  tendencies  among  the  several  commodities. 


WHEAT 

Higher  domestic  v/hoat  prices  may  be  expected  sometime  within  the  next 
few  months  as  a  result  of  prospective  strengthening  of  v/or Iduarkets ,  unless 
present  prospects  for  a  small  world  production  are  revised  upv/ard  materially 
or  European  buying  does  not  pick  up  as  much  as  is  now  anticipated.  Exports 
froia  Soviot  Russia,  which  country  has  prospects  cf  an  increased  crop  ccmporad 
with  last  year,  however,  may  so  affect  European  markets  as  to  retard  or 
prevent  this  possi^ble  adv::.nco.    Temporarily,  Liverpool  prices  may  decline 
until  European  buying  becomes  more  active,  and  domestic  prices  may  decline 
oven  more  than  these  at  Liverpool  as  a  result  of  some  widening  of  the  spread 
between  domestic  and  Liverpo-l  prices,  which  widening  nay  bo  necessary  to 
induce  larger  ex~:ort3  from  the  United  States.     Prices  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  have  declined  sharply  since  the  middle  cf  July  as  the  result 
of  very  heavy  Qarkotings  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  less  urgent  demand 
fron  dc'mestic  nillors,  and  increased  shipments  from  Danubian  countries,  besidei 
early  offers  e.nd  sales  of  Russian  wheat  to  Europe, 

World  v;he  -t  suppli-^s  outside  cf  Soviet  Russia  atid  China  now  appear  likei 
to  be  about   the  same  as  last  year.    During  the  past  month  world  production 
estimates  have  been  revised  up.vard  by  27  million  bushels  and  carry-over  stocks 
15  million  bushuls.    World  stocks  '^i'  old  \/heat  un  about  July  1,  excluding 
Soviet  Russia  and  CMna,  are  tentatively  placed  at  about  515  million  busholg, 
which  is  about  245  uillion  bushels  less  than  last  year.    World  wheat  proiuctlci. 
excludirig  Soviet  Ruasia  and  China,  is  now  estimated  at  3,777  million  bushels, 
v;hich  is  240  million  bushels  above  the  1936  production.  The  crop  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  excluding  Scviet  Russia  and  China,  is  indicated  to  bo 
about  3,360  million  bushels  or  294  million  bushels  more  than  that  of  last  yea«f 
Smaller  crops  in  Canada  and  Asia  are  more t han  offset  by  increases  in  the  i 
United  States,  Europe  and  Africa.  The  United  States  crop  was  indicated  to  be 
890  million  bushels  on  the  basis  cf  August  1  conditions,  and  the  Canadian  crrp 
165  million  bushels  based  on  crop  and  weather  conditions  to  date. 
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F.urop'^an  production  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  l,Ij.63  i^iHion  buchels,  or 
about  50  million  bushels  more  than  in  I936.  The  smaller  crops  in  Geriaany, 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary  and  Toland  are  more  than  offoot  by  inoreascs  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  C-roocc.    On  the  basis  of  weathor  conditions,  a  production 
of  only  about  210  million  bushels  is  indicated  foi'  Argoutina,  yhich  ia  about 
40  million  bushels  loss  than  in  1^36-37,  anu  about  V4.O  million  bushels  for 
Australia,  v/!-iiGh  ir.  about  10  uiillion  bur.hels  less  than  in  1936-37* 


CORI'J  .Aj..iD  OTHJ.R  ^'EED  GRA.IMS 

Prices  of  all  feed  gra^-ns  dec'' inod  r.harply  durinc^  the  last  haj.f  of 
July,  influenced  principr.lly  b;-  the  liar-zesting  of  the  small  grain  crops  and 
an  unusually  large  proportion  uf  low  quality  wheat  which  is  being  used  for 
feed  in  many  arear.  of  the  Corn  Belt.     Indications  arc  that  oats  and  barley 
prices  arc  now  practically  adjusted  to  a  nev.  crop  basis.     In  viev/  of  the 
active  demand  for  corn,  and  with  present  stocks  of  old  corn  at  record  low 
levels,  only  moderate  downward  adjustments  in  cash  corn  prices  soem  probable 
until  after  farmers  begin  harvesting  their  nev/  crop.     The  wido  fluctuations 
in  corn  prices  which  have  been  characteristic  'f  the  com  market  during  the 
past  spring  and  summer  months  may  be  expected  to  continue  during  the  next 
few  months.     A  corn  crop  much  larger  tho.n  the  very  small  crop  of  last  year 
is  ncv;  practically  assured,  and  about  an  average  production  seems  probable  if 
the  weather  is  favorable  during  the  next  month.    Under  those  conditions  a 
sharp  dov/nward  adjustment  in  cash  corn  prices  is  in  prospect  this  fall  as  the 
now  crop  boccmcs  available. 

On  the  basis  of  August  1  indications,  the  production  of  corn,  oats, 
barley  ,and  grain  sorghums  will  total  101  million  tons,  which  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  1923-32  avorarc  ,  and  the  largest  since  1932.     This  total  is 
about  3  percent  larger  than  the  total  estimate  on  July  1,  due  to  an  improve-  . 
mont  in  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop,  and  indications  for  an  above  average 
crop  of  grain  sorghums.  The  carry-over  cf  com,   rats,  and  barley  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1937-38  marketing  years  of  each  cf  these  crops  will  probably  • 
not  total  much  over  3  million  tons,  which  compc?red  with  an  average  carry-over 
of  about  7,500,000  tens  for  the  period  1925-32.     Imports  of  corn  have  been 
at  a  record  high  level  during  the-  last  2  months,   and  have  been  furnishing  a 
relatively  large  percentage  of  total  market  supplies.     These,  however,  are 
oxpocted  to  decline  rapidly  when  corn  prices  become  adjusted  to  a  now  crop  basie 

FLAXSEED 

The  price  of  flaxseed  at  Minneapolis  advanced  about  15  cents  during 
July  after  moving  generally  downv/ard  since  the  first  of  the  year.     Prices  in 
Buenos  Aires  advanced  during  this  same  period,  and  the  margin  between  the 
Buenos  Aires  price  and  the  I^/Iinneapo lis  price  declined  from  $1.10  in  January 
to  about  63  cents  for  June,  and  then  increased  to  68  cents  for  the  week  ended 
August  7.    This  ccmpares  with  a  tariff  on  imports  of  65  cents.    Tho  cost  of 
shipping  to  New  York  is  tb-^ut  the  same  from  Buenos  Aires     as  from  Minneapolis. 
The  trend  cf  domestic  prices  during  late  summer  and  fall  will  be  influenced 
largely  by  changes  in  dcrxand  as  well  as  changing  prospects  for  the  1938 
Argentine  crop.    On  tho  basis  of  present  indications  for  these  factors,  and 
in  \lew  of  the  prospective  small  United  States  crop  and  small  stocks  remaining 
in  Argentina,  prices  are  ocpected  to  c-^ntinu^  near  the  present  high  level  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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The  1937  domestic  crop  was  indicated  on  August  1  at  8,014,000  bushols, 
which  v/ould  1)0  36  percent  largor  than  the  v^ry  small  crop  lo.st  year,  but  50  • 
percent  bclov;  the  192S-32  average.    A  crop  of  this  size  plus  the  July  1 
stocks  of  3,359 1000  bushels  v/ould  give  a  tot-.-l  supply  or"  11,373,000  bushels. 
Although  this  v/ould  be  If^rger  than  the  supply  in  19  36-37,  it  ;TOuld  be  much  ||' 
smaller  thaa  the  usual' dniLjstio  requirement ,  and  ]  argo  imports  are  to  be  " 
expected  again  in  the  present  marketing  year  if  corsurr.pxion  is  about  average. 
For  the  193*i>-37  fiscal  yoar,  imports  totaled  slightly  moie  than  26  million  !■ 
bushels  -  the  largest  total  on  r  ecord  and  about  double  the  average  for  the  \' 
past  5  yoars.     Tho  rapid  reduction  in  tho  Argentine  surplus  for  0 xport  |1 
together  with  the  recent  narrowing  of  the  margin  cctwcoii  domestic  and  Argentine 
prices  indicates  that  tho  rate  of  imports  may  bo  somewhat  smaller  during  the  !• 
remainder  0.  the  year  than  in  tho  parjt  3  cr  4  months,  ' 


TOBACCO 


The  price  outlootc  for  the  1937  crop  appears  fairly  good  for  most  types 
of  tobacco,  but  tho  general  price  situation  is  not  expected  to  be  quite  so 
favorable  to  growers  as  last  yoor.    August  1  estimates  indicate  a  total 
production  23  percent  larger  than  that  of  last  year.    F'-r  most  types  and 
classes,  however,  reduced  stocks  and  increasing  demand  are  fxpccted  to  offset 
a  large  part  of  tho  price-depressing  effect  of  increased  production, 

•v. 

• 

The  marketing  season  for  tho  1937  tobacco  crop    began  last  month  v/ith 
the  opening  of  the  flue-curod  markets  in  Georgia  and  Florida  on  July  29 • 
Prices  paid  during  the  first  2  v;oeks  were  closely  in  line  with  corresponding 
prices  last  year.     Markets  in  South  Carolina  and  border  markets  for  type  I3 
in  North  Carolina  opened  August  10  witn  prices  f  or  t  he  v  aricus  grades  on  the 
first  day  ranging  from  1  to  8  cents  per  pound  higher  than  opening  prices  last 
year. 

Domestic  consumption  of  tobacco  products  is  increasing,  and  some 
improvement  in  foreign  demand  is  also  expected.     In  this  country,  consumption 
of  cigarettes  has  shovm  the  largest  increase,  t  a:: -paid  withdrawals  during 
July  -  Juno,  1936-37  having  been  12  percent  larger  than  in  tho  preceding  12 
months.     Cigar  withdrawals  increased  6  percent  in  the  sane  period.  Consumption 
of  snuff  and  chewing,  tobacco  has  apparently  shcv^m  a  slight  increase,  but 
a  small  decline  is  indicated  for  smoking  tobacco. 

The  price  outlrok  for  Maryland  tobacco  is  better  than  in  1936  because 
of  the  smaller  production  indicated  i^r  th.at  type.     Although  production  of 
the  cigar  types  nas  imcreased,  it  is  still  less  than  probable  c-nsumpt ion,  and 
consequently  prices  rf   cigar  tobacco  are  not  expected  to  bo  lower  than 
in  1936,    For  flue-curcd  tobacco,  tho  market  situation  is  n-^t  expected  to  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  last  year  wher.  prices  averaged  22  cents  per  pound. 
The  outlook  for  Burloy  and  the  dark  air-cured  types  seems  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  prices  are  not  expected  to  remain  at  the  high  levels  reached  in  1936-37. 
With  increased  production  and  apparently  declining  consumption,  the  outlook 
for  fire-cured  tobacco  is  not  encouraging. 


to 
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CCITON 

The  indicated  production  of  cotton  on  August  1,  according  to  tho  Crop 
: Reporting  Board,  was  15,593,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net»    This  crop  wouJ.d  be 
25.8  percent  larger  than  last  seamen's  production  of  1,'3,309,000  bales,  end  would 
be  the  largest  since  1951-oS,      'I'he  indicated  production  is  th-e  result  of  an 
indicated  yield  per  aero  of  225.3  poiinds  on  a:i  area  of  33,429,000  -acroa  (aoreage 
in  cultivation  less  lO-year  aver^.ge  abandoniront )  .      Such  a  yield  would  be  25.7 
pounds  highor  than  in  1036  and  the    hishest  average  yield  per  acre  over  recorded 
in  the  llt^it  ed  States,    Zvery  cotton  producing  Stote  showod  an  increase  in 
indicated  prod  action  c7or  actual  production  Irst  season.    The  lai-gest  increase 
was  in  Oklr.hOTH  -.Yhere  the  crop  was  very  siTiall  in  1906  due  to  drmjght.  Sub- 
stantial increases  as  ccnapared  with  last  year  are  also  indicated  for  all  other 
.States  except  Ilssissippi  in  which  the  indicated  increase  is  less  than  1  pe^rcent . 

Spot  prices  at  the  10  irarlceta  moved  downward  duriA^r  July  and  the  first 
part  of  August.      The  average  for  July      was  12.12  cents,  the  high  was  12.85  on 
JuJ-y  9,  and  the  low  11.10  cents  on  July  31,    The  averages  for  the  weels  ended 
.August  7  and  14  were  11.09  and  10.6     cents,  respectively.    Factors  which  might 
b^j  considered  to  have  been  price  depressing  during  the  pa^t  6  wo^ks    vexe  tho 
opinion  held  b  y  the  trade  that  the  condition  of  the  crop  was  much  better  thaii 
average,  indications  that  cotton  crops  in  several  important  foreign  countries 
prcbabl;"-  would  bo  larger  in  1937-33  than  in  1936-37,  and  the  continued  dor/n- 
word  tendency  in  mill  activity  in  the  United  States. 

Consumption  of  a.11  cotton  by  mills  in  the  United  States  cotaled  7,945,000 
bales  in  the  12  months  ending  with  July,  eom.pared  with  6,351,000  in  the  corros- 
pondirg  12  months  a  yeai'  earlier.    Consumption  of  Anericaji  cotton  amouxxted  to 
7,765,000    bales  compared  with  6,220,000  ja  st  year,"ajid  was  the  largest  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  on  record,  for  both  American  and  all  l:irjf  s  of 
cotton.    Consumption  of  American  cotton  in  foreign  countries  apparently  amounted 
to  nearly  5,400,0C0      bales,  the  smallest  foreign  cons^omption  of  American  since 
1920-21.    Foreign  consumption  of  all  cotton  was  a  record  high  this  past  year. 
World  cons\Eiption  of  American  which  is  tentatively  estimated  at  nearly  13,200,000 
■  bales    was  about  4  percent  more  th:a\  in  1935-36  because  of  the  Gxtrem.oly  large 
utilization  in  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  tho  United  States    in  the  12  months  ended  July  of 
5,440,000    ba]£:3  were  9   percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    With  the  e:-:copt  iori 
of  1934-35,  these  are  the  smiallest  exports  in  any  season  since  1^^17-lS. 

WOOL 

Little  change  in  wool  prices  was  reported  in  domestic  cjid  foreign  ttooI 
.markets  daring  Jn.ly.    Trading  in  tha  domestic  market  was  light  in  the  first  rnlf 

of  July  but   increased  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.    Domestic  mill  consumption 
:has  decLinc:d  from  the  high  rate  of  the  first  quarter  of  1037  but  supplies  in  the 
'United  States  era  still  below  average  and  demcj^d  continues  relatively  fa/orabl:;  • 
'Hence,  wool  ji-ices  in  tho  domestic  market  probably  xiiXl  remain  near  prcsant 

levels  for  the  next  few  moi'.ths. 
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Pro  sent  prc-spects  indicate  tliat  vvorld  wool  production  in  I937  vyill  te 
larger  than  in  193o.     Increased  prcdactlon  will  be  partly  of feet,  however, 
"by  the  snaller  -stocks  in  the  Southern  Heniephere  'vhere  the  carry-over  was 
the  lowest  in  several  years,    Woolc  from  the  new  clip  in  the  Southern 
HeniGohero  will  not  ho  availacle  in  n.uantity  until  the  final  quai'ter  of 
1937. 

Tho  prelimiiia^r?/  03ti/ur,to  of  the  quantity  of  wool  shoz^n  or  to  ce  shorn 
in  the  United  States  in  1937  is  ahcut  367  million  povjids,  '.rhich  is  !?Ji  in- 
crease of  2  percent  over  193^  "^^cL  is  practically  the  sa^e  as  the  average  for 
the  5  years  1531~35.    ^'iio  increase  is  the  result  of  the  larger  numher  of 
sheep  shorn  and  a  larj;;;er  average  weight  per  fleece  in  I937  as  compared  with 
193s*    This  estimate  does  not  include  wool  pulled  frcrj  slaiightered  sheep  and 
la^hs  which  averaged  65  million  poiuids  rj^.nu-illy  in  the  5  years  I93I-35. 

The  total  supply  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United  States  on  July  1  plus 
the  part  of  the  domestic  production  '.viiich  will  hecome  availa.hle  in  the  next 
few  monthn  was  ahout  fi  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Altho\:ig.h  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  total  supplies  of  wool  in  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  July  were  smaller  than  in  most  other  recent  years. 

EOGS 

Slaughter  s^ipplies  of  hogs  probably  v;ill  increase  ser sorrily  during 
the  fall  months  as  spring  pig<3  begin  to  be  marketed  in  fairly  large  numbers. 
There  also  ma^'  be  a  considerable  nujnbor  rf  hogs  from  I936  fall  pig  crop 
marketed  this  fall,  since  finishing  of  such  pigs  v/as  delayoa  -Jiatil  the  ne^r  i 
crop  of  small  grains  becaxie  available  this  summer.    The  seasonal  increase  in  ' 
hog  slaiighter  from  October  through  December,  however,  m.ay  be  less  than  iisual 
in  view  of  the  smaller  spring  pig  crop  this  year  tha}i  last,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  corn  crop  about  average  but  much  lo.rger  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
lower  corn  prices  cUid  higher  hog-corn  price  ratio  do^-btlcss  will  cause  pro- 
ducers to  feed  hogs  to  heavier  v;eights  ar.d  thereby  delay  ma.rketings.  |j 

Although  the  seasonal  incrf^ase  i:i  hog  m.V!,rkoti..gs  this  fall  is  expected 
to  be  less  tlian  average,  the  storage  dc:.ii-rd  for  hog  products  v/ill  not  bo  so 
strong  as  a  year  earlier.     It  seems  probable,  therefore,  t'rx.t  the  season^ 
decline  in  hog  prices  in  the  fall  months  v.lll  be  about  an  '^reat  as  usual. 
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Prices  cf  hogs  advanced  further  in  late  July  and  early  August  as 
slaugliter  supplies  weru  reduced  from  the  low  level  of  May  ard  June,  During 
the  first  week  of  August,  the.  top  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  reached  $13.75i 
the  highest  price  paid  at  t/^t  market  since  October  I526.     Since  early  liay 
prices  of  butcher  hoga  h-ave  advanced  about  $3  per  100  pounds. 

Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  July  totaling  1,6^3,000  head  was  22  percent 
smaller  than  in  June  and  was  the  n:riallest  for  July  since  139^.  P^^* 
3  months  hog  slaughter  has  been  almost  as  small  as  in  the  summer  of  1935 >  t 
following  the  drought  of  193'4-.    The  large  com  crop  this  year  probably  will 
result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  193S  sjjring  pig  crop.    A  succession 
of  average  or  near-average  corn  crops  in  the  next  few  yonxs  probably  would 
result  in  £^.  marked  upswing  in  hog  production  from  tho  present  low  level. 
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•  CATTLE 

Prices  of  the  "better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  protalily  will  con- 
tinue, thro-ugh  early  fall  at  If^ast,   at  or  near  the  present  relatively  high 
levels.     The  ntmiTDer  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  on  August  1 
was  29  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  the  smallest  for  that 
date  in  many  years.     Marketings  of  well-finished  grain-fed  cattle,  therefore, 
are  expected  to  "be  much  smaller  than  usual  during  the  last  half  of  this  year. 
Because  of  the  strong  demand  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in  prospect  for 
the  fall  months,  the  usual  seasonal,  decline  in  prices  of  the  lower  grades 
of  slaughter  cattle  is  likely  to  he  very  small  and  may  not  occur  at  all 
this  year.     A  decline  in  prices  of  the  "better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle 
is  expected  to  occur  in  late  winter  and  spring,  however,  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased sijpplies  of  grain-fed  cattle  in  that  period. 

The  general  movement  of  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  was  sharply  up- 
ward from  midsummer  I936  to  July  I937.     In  July,  prices  of  choice  and  prime 
grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  $15.^7  per  100  pounds,  compared 
with  $3.78  a  year  earlier.     Top  prices  paid  for  heavy,  well-finished  grain- 
fed  steers  at  Chicago  reached  $17. 6O  in  early  August,  which  was  the  highest 
price  paid  at  that  market  since  Novemhor  I92S.     Although  prices,  of  most 
grades  of  slaughter  cattle  advanced  in  July,  prices  of  the  lowest  grades 
declined  slightly.     This  de-cline  resulted  from  an  increased  proportion  of 
grass  cattle  in  the  slaughter  supply. 

Marketings  of  cattle  ,and  calves  were  relatively  larg^  in  the  first  6 
months  of  I937,   chiefly  "because  of  the  short  sup-olies  and  high  prices  of 
feeds,  "but  a  substantial  reduction'  in  marketings  occurred  in  July.  The 
numl)er  of  cattle  slaughtered  tinder  Federal  inspection  in  Ju).y,  totaling 
79O»0O0  head,  Was  6  percent  smaller  than  in  June  and  I5  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier.     The  num"bor  of  calves  slaughtered,   totaling  520,000  head,  was 
10  percent  smaller  than  a  month  earlier,  and  1  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier.     J^oly  was  the  first  month  this  year  in  which  inspected  calf  slaughter 
was  smaller  than  that  of  the  corresponding  month  of  I936. 

■     ■  -LAMBS 

Prices  of  lam"bs  pro'ba'bly  will  be  maintained  near  present  levels  during 
the  remainder  of  the  grass-fat  lamb  season  through  November  1937,  "'ith  the 
spread  between  prices  of  feeder  lambs  and  fat  lambs  less  than  usual.  Although 
the  supply  of  lambs  availa"l)le  for  market  is  about  as  large  as  a  year  earlier, 
the  demand  for  feeder  lambs  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  last 
summer  and  fall.     "Consumer  demand  for  meats  in  the  rem.ainder  of  I937  is  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  higher  than 'in  the  last  half  of  I936. 

The  weekly  average  price  of  Good  and  Choice  lajnbs  at  Chicago  declined 
from  $12.66  in  the  w.=  ek  ended  June  12,   to  $10.35        the  week  ended  July  2U, 
but  recovered  in  late  Ju3y  and  early  August  to         .   $11.00.     After  declining 
about  nid-July,  prices  of  ewes  rose  sharply  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  about 
$1.50  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  feeder  lajabs  at  Omaha  in  early 
Au^st  rose  and  wer-e  nearly  $2.00  above  prices  for  comparable  grades  in  I936. 
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Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lairibs  under  Federal  iffyspection  in  July, 
totaling  l,39-»^^60  head,  was  2  percent  smaller  than  in  June,  hut  3  perceTit 
larg-^r  than  in  Jtoly  193^*  first  3  months  of  the  new  crop  mrketing 

season,  inspected  slaug'^iter  of  sheep  and  la^bs  was  8  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.    Practically  nl'].  of  this  increase  was  in  shipronts  of 
yearlings  from  Teras,  sr. nee  it  seens  prohihlo  that  maxtc^tings  of  new  crop 
lambs  Tvere  no  larger  and  perhaps  smaller  fnan  in  the  corres-oonding  months 
of  last  ye.ai-. 

The  1937  larh  crop  was  estimated  at  30,712,000  head  or  about  1  per- 
cent sTT.aller  than  that  of  I936,  but  2  percent  larger  than  the  5- year 
1931~35  average,     Incre-ses  in  the  irative  States  and  in  Texas  were  more 
than  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  lYostern  States-     Slaughter  of  sheep  and 
lambs  probably  will  increase  seasonally  from  September  throu^-h  November, 
but  it  nay  be  sn-allcr  than  a  year  earlier.    The  number  of  lambs  purchased 
for  feeding  in  late  summer  and  fall  probably  will  be  much  larger  than  the 
number  purchased  last  year. 

With  a  much  lai'ger  production  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  this 
year  than  last  fairly  certain,  the  ;1eraand  for  feeder  lambs  is  likely  to  b'e 
considerably  stronger  than  a  year  earlier.     Contracting  of  range  lambs  f6r 
fall  deliv-ry  was  reported  active  in  late  July  and  early  August  with  prices 
ranging  from  $S.OO  to  $9.00,  which  were  about  $1.^00  higher  than  a  year 
earlier. 

BUTTl^R 

Butter  prices  in  July  and  early  A'ugust  averaged  somewhat  higher  than 
in  June.-    Ordinarily  there  is  little  seasonal  change  in  prices  during  the 
sw.raer  months,  the  seasonal  rise  starting  in  September  and  reaching  a  peak 
in  November  or  Lecemb'or.     It  seems  probable  that  about  the  usual  seasonal 
rise  in  prices  -^ill  occur  this  year.     This  will  be  in  marked  contrast  to 
1936  when  prices  reached  a  peak  in  August  and  then  declin^-'d  during  the  later 
par*  of  the  year. 

Butter  production  in  June  was  2,5  percent  larger  than  in  June 
1936,  but  about  k  percent  less  than  the  peak  production  for  the  month  in 
1933»    Butt^.r  production  will  probably  continue  larger  than  in  I936  for 
several  months,  but  during  the  later  part  of  the  year  produc'-ion  may  be 
about  the  same  as  in  I936. 

The  movement  of  butter  into  consuming  channels  in  J\mc  was  about  2 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlit-r,  but  retail  prices  were  about  6  percent 
higher.     After  an  allowance  for  the  butt'^r  distributed  by  the  Government 
for  relief  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  butter  were  about  2  percent 
larger  than  in  June  I936. 

Cftld  storage  holdings  of  buttfer  on  August  1  were  about  the  same  as 
the  5-year  average  (1^32-36)  but  about  20,000,000  pounds  larger  than  the 
relatively  small  holdings  a  year  earlier. 
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FOULTBY  AIQ  EGGS 

Important  fcat^ores  in  the  poiiltr"  and  ogg  situation  at  "  resont  are  the 
large  stocks  of  storage  eg'^c,  and  the  pruP;ot;ct  for  a  redncoion  in  the  size  of 
tao  laying  flock  •^or  193^-    -A-t  the  end  of  Jvly  tnr  feed-egg  price  situation, 
theugli  still  Li;ifa"or,\"ble  to  the  farmer,  tecaroe  much  lesc  sc. 

Tile  irrm  price  of  chickens  apparently  -jas  net  d~;pr':-ssed  "by  the  relative- 
ly large  stor?.ge  stocks  cf  poultry  at  the  end  of  the  out- of- storage  E2ason. 
Tlie  prospect  for  chicken  prices  therofore,^  is  for  a  less  than  average  seasonal 
decline  from  now  to  Decombor,  and  an  alvcnce  is  pcssihle.    During  the  fall 
prices  are  exT).;ctGd  to  exceed  th-)se  cf  133b.     This  prospect  is  due  largely  to 
the  ■nrohahility  of  higher  cons\'m-;r  incomes  a.id  lo'izv  receij;>ts  than  in  IS'^S. 

?arm  prices  of  eggs  this  fall  are  eicpected  to  fluct\i£ite  ::ear  the  prices 
re.ceiyed  in  the  fall  cf  1S''S.     The  larger  storage  stocks  offset  the  higher  con- 
sumer incomes  in  their  effect  on  egg  prices.     Shoxild  incomes  fail  to  he  main- 
tained, however,  a  lower  price  than  in  153'^^  is  likely. 

The  gre.-^t  reduction  in  the  numher  of  young  chickens  this  year  points  to 
a  redaction  also  in  the  size  of  the  193^  laying  flock  and  hence  to  smaller  egg 
supplies.     Therefore,  it  n'-?/  seems  prooahle  that  egg  prices  in  the  first  half 
of  1938  will  ho  ahove  those  of  the  first  half  cf  1937. 

APPLES 

Gro-jing  conditions  during  July  ^ere  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  apple  crop,  and  indications  on  Augnist  1  TDointftd  to  a  crop  U  percent  greats' 
than  rras  indicated  on  July  1.     Tlie  total  crop  is  now  indicated  at  2^2.3  mil- 
lion hushels,  more  than  70  percent  greater  thnm  the  relatively  snail  croo  of 
last  year  and  about  one-fourth  larger  than  tne  193I-35  average.  Prospects 
improved  d-oring  July  in  all  of  the  geographical  sections  except  the  Tfestern 
States.     Indicated  production  in  this  group  of  States  is  about  the  same  as 
the  I93I-55  average,  hut  in  all  other  areas  tue  1937  crop  is  estimated  to  be 
considerably  above  average. 

Tlie  season  started  a  little  later  this  year  than  last,  but  shipments  of 
apples  in  recent  weeks  have  been  relatively-  h_avy,  and  total  shipm.ents  for  the 
season  to  date  are  more  than  50  percent  above  those  cf  last  year.     Prices  of 
California  Grax-ensteins  at  liei  York  averaged  $1.83  per  box  during  July  this 
year  corax;arGd  -ith  $2.20  in  July  I936,  and  prices  of  early  Ear.tern  varieties 
at  New  York  ond  Cliicago  also  are  lower  this  year  than  a  year  a.go.     It  is  ex- 
pected that  lower  prices  thon  were  received  for  the  relj.tively  smr.ll  crop  of 
last  yeo,r  will  continue  througliout  the  season,  even  thougii  demand  conditions 
are  more  favorable  than  a  year  earlier.     If  ccns"ainers'  incomes  remain  near  pre- 
sent lev--:ls,  howt:;\-er,  as  now  ;>,ppears  likely,  prices  of  the  total  1937  crop 
will  probably  .avera.TO  higher  than  those  of  1935  ^--'i  perhaps  as  higli  as  those 
of  193^1. 
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PIuAGIiES 

Indicated  production  of  peaclic-s,  o.i  the  bacis  of       /ast  1  condition,  is 
2  percent  larp,'ur  than  thr-  crop  in'^ic  tod  on  Jiily  1.     The  ii.dic:  tod  total  croTi 
of  59  niillior.  Dushols  is  10  pcrco:'t  f^ro^.tor  t'lan  the  1931-35  avorage  and  near- 
ly ono-fourtli  lf.r:-5cr  than  the  i.inall  cro-p  of  l.xst  ye./.r.     GroTring  conditions, 
ho-jevor,  hav-.  ?iot  been  unircrnily  fcvoraole.     The  Scathern  States  had  a  relatiio- 
ly  small  crop  and  the  California  crop  of  clingstones  and  freertones  is  indicated 
to  "be  about  o.v.^rago.     In  the  remaining  States,  all  of  •;7hich  harv:st  principally 
dioring  Au^st  and  September,  the  1937  crop  is  indicated  to  be  t-vice  as  lar^  as 
last  year's  crop  and  about  U3  percent  -^eater  than  the  1931-35  ^vercc^. 

Poach  prices  appear  to  have-  declined  a  little  more  than  seasonal  during 
recent  weeks,  o.nd  are  nor;  at  about  the  same  levels  as  at  this  tir.e  in  193^. 
The  small  Southern  crop  to^'sther  r/ith  improved  demand  conditions  have  resulted 
in  relatively  higli  perch  prices  thus  far  in  the  season,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  prices  to  Southern  ^-jrorerr.  tliis  year  riill  avera^-e  hif^ior  than  lost  yeor. 
Prices  of  California  peaches,  for  all  purposes,  are  also  likely  to  average 
sop.eT7hat  :ii:^her  than  last  year,  but  peach  prices  in  the  oth.er  late  States  as  a 
77hole  may  average  b6lo-.7  those  of  193^. 

POTATOES 

^ith  a  relativ'-ly  Irarge  crop  of  potatoes  in  prospect  this  year,  prices 
continued  to  decline  seasonally  during  the  last  month.     They  have  averaged 
about  50  percent  loT7er  than  last  ^''ear,  Trhen  production  77as  small,  and  may  be 
expected  to  continue  lo-jrr  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  marketing 
season. 

General?.y  favorable  .jrovring  conditions  in  most  of  the  late-potato 
States  durinjA"  Julv  m.a'ie  little  change  in  the  irdicated  production  in  those 
areas.     Tlie  prospective  crop  in  these  States  remains  about  the  same  o.s  it  Tiaca 
month  ago,  approximately  329,000,000  bushels,  or  18  percent  more  than  the  crop 
of  193^  a^-'l  l'^  percent  larger  than  the  192J?-3?  average  production.     The  inter- 
mediate potato  crop  in  eastern  Virginia  was  reduced  sharply  by  insect  damage 
and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  so  that  the  August  indication  of  the  total 
production  in  7  intermediate  Spates  declined  about  2,000,000  bushels  to 
36,600,000  bushels.    But  this  is  still  10,500,000  bushels  more  than  last  sea- 
son's crop  and  only  7  percent  below  the  ^-ycc.r  average  for  t.iis  group.  The 
totrl  United  States  potato  crop  is  nov;  indicated  as  ^tOE,  537  jOOO  bushels,  com- 
pared with  about  330,000,000  in  I936  and  a  192S-32  average  of  rpproximately 
372,000,000  buslxelc.     Tlie  indicrtod  3-ield  P'  r  acre  this  year  is  the  highest  on 
record,  averaging  almost  125  bushels. 

The  car-lot  novenent  from  the  intermediate  areas    ig  .gradually  decreas- 
ing, and  during  early  Au^^ust  averaged  on?uy  about  200  cars  per  day,  chiefly 
from  Ne?/  Jersey  and  IJcbraska.    Among  the  late-potato  States,  harvesting  had 
become  quite  active  in  Pennsylvfxnia,  the  Long  Island  section  of  New  Yorfe, 
Colorado,  Utali,  Idalio,  Washington,  and  northern  and  central  California. 
Shipments  are  lue  to  increase  each  month  un^il  the  peak  of  the  fall  movement 
is  reached  in  October. 
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TRUCK  CROPS 


Although  general  conditions  of  many  truck  crops  showed  the  usual 
seasonal  decline  since  early  July,  the  condition  of  practically  all 
these  crops  on  August  1  was  still  ahove  that  of  a  year  ago.  Late-crop 
production  of  all  vegetables  is  indicated  to  he  approximately  one-sixth 
larger  than  last  season  and  ahout  one-fifth  ahove  the  recent  ^-jear  arerago. 
The  principal  exception  is  the  late  onion  crop,  which  has  heen  damaged  hy 
heavy  rainfall  in  some  areas. 

Market  supplies  of  most  vegetables  continued  large  during  the  past 
month,  and  price  declines  outnumbered  the  few  advances.    Prices  of  com- 
modities which  are  produced  vory  largely  for  the  fall  and  winter  market  can 
be  expected  to  show  further  declines  until  the  harvest  periCd  is  completed, 
while  prices  of  those  commodities  whose  marketing  season  usually  ends  with 
the  suimner  probably  v^ill  register  some  increase  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Movement  to  market  by  motor-truck  is  most  active  during  the  summer 
months,  and  about  the  only  vegetable  crops  showing  heavy  shipments  by  rail 
during  early  August  were  potatoes,  melons,  and  lettuce,  with  a  moderate 
car-lot  movement  of  onions,  peas,  celery^  and  tomatoes.    Prices  of  onions 
and  green  peas  continued  generally  firm.     Slight  price  advances  were  re- 
ported by  August  10  for  snap  beans,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  spinach,  water- 
melons, and  western  lettuce,  but  moderate  to  sharp  declines  were  registered 
in  prices  for  lima  beans,  beets,  cantaloups,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery, 
green  com,  eggplant,  peppers,  and  tomatoes. 
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